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Slovaks. In 1930 the population had risen to 3,329,793, and the
percentage of Slovaks was now 72.09 per cent. Slovaks were proving
more fecund than any other group in Slovakia.

Industrialization had started in Slovakia in the old days. But in
1914 there were only 40,000 industrial workers there. Trade unions
were not permitted. There was no legal work day and the 10-
hour day was universal. Workers were insured against sickness
and accident but not against old age and unemployment. Since
1929 the country had enjoyed a substantial industrial boom, with
new chemical, steel, iron, machine building factories providing
labour for fresh thousands. The number of industrial workers had
risen to over 100,000 and trade unions were permitted, in fact
encouraged officially, and workers were insured against sickness,
accident, old age and unemployment. Instead of remaining pre-
dominantly an agricultural land Slovakia under the Republic was
becoming also a land of the machine.

The political emancipation had introduced a fresh conception of
citizenship to the Slovak population.  Under Hungary the right
to vote was determined by economic status, by the amount of
property a man had and the sum he paid in taxes. Women were
barred from the vote. Besides, the government took it upon itself
again and again to set up its own candidates. In Horska Skolitsa
for example the Hungarian military on the day of the election
had shut all roads to the town so that peasants couldn't go in and
vote.  Enraged by this arbitrary effort to prevent them by force
from the exercise of what they regarded as their legitimate rights,
the peasants started an attack on the soldiery.  Had not Father
Okanik, a Slovak priest who later rose to the rank of a Mon-
seigneur, intervened the town might have been deluged with blood.
Before the war there were only 200,000 voters in the Slovakian
lands and the Slovaks had only two deputies in the Hungarian
Parliament and whenever they rose to make an address they were
obliged to use the Hungarian language. In 1935 1,790,000 citizens
cast their ballots in Slovakia and they elected sixty-one deputies to
the Parliament and thirty to the Senate. In both houses these men
might make addresses in their own language, Slovaks had risen to
positions of highest eminence in the government. Since the estab-
lishment of the Republic 14 Slovaks had been members of the